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ON 

UNCONTROLLABLE  DRUNKENNESS. 

ETC. 


An  interesting  paragraph  which    is  now 
going  the  round  of  the  press  relative  to  the 
statistics  of  the  "  New  York  Inebriate  Asy- 
lum" recalls  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  have 
for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  during  which 
time  I  edited  the  ^arterly  Journal  of  Psy- 
chological Medicine^  unceasingly  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  public  and  medical 
mind  the  importance  of  establishing  in  this 
country  asylums  or  hospitals  for  the  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  those  who  have  un- 
fortunately become  addicted,  as  the  effect  of 
some  form  of  cerebral  disease,  to  uncon- 
trollable or  uncontrolled  habits  of  intempe- 
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ranee.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  ordinary  class 
of  drunkards,  who  only  occasionally  gratify 
their  appetite  in  "  potations  pottle  deep,"  and 
who  have  to  a  great  extent  the  capacity  of 
resisting  the  tendency  to  indulge  to  excess 
in  the  use  of  stimulants,  but  to  a  type  of 
case,  alas !  too  common  in  this  country,  in 
which  intemperance  has  apparently  assumed 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  bodily  and 
mental  disease/'  In  these  cases  the  morbid 
craving  for  physical  stimuli  of  all  kinds  is 
uninfluenced  by  any  motives  that  can  be 
addressed  to  the  intellect,  heart,  or  con- 
science. Self-interest,  self-esteem,  friend- 
ship, love,  religion,  morality,  are  appealed 

*  This  type  of  insanity  is  known  by  various 
medical  designations ;  viz ,  Oinomania,  Polydipsia 
ebriosa,  Dipsomania — (a  term  first  used  by  Hufeland). 
German  writers  call  this  phase  of  mental  disorder 
Iriliumanitas  ebriosa,  and  Morositas  ebriosa.  In 
Russia  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sapoi  (sauf-sucht, 
drinking  disease,  or  mania). 
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to  in  vain.  The  passion  for  intoxicating 
drinks  paralyzes  the  will  and  obtains  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  understanding  and 
moral  sense,  making  every  other  emotion  of 
the  soul  subservient  to  its  base  and  demora- 
lizing influences. 

This  disposition  for  stimulants  is  often 
associated  with  an  intense  horror  of  the 
practice.  The  invalid  (for  so  he  must  be 
considered)  is  often  painfully  conscious  of 
his  infirmity,  and  bitterly  laments  his  inability 
to  conquer  the  disordered  appetite. 

When  speaking  of  this  mental  malady, 
Esquirol  says  :  "  Si  I'ahus  de  liqueurs  alcoo- 
liques  est  un  effet  de  Vahrutissement  de  F esprit y 
des  vices  de  l' education^  des  mauvais  exemples^ 
il  y  a  quelquefois  un  entrainement  maladif 
qui  porte  certains  individus  a  abuser  des  hois- 
sons  fermentees.  II  est  des  cas  dans  lesqueLs 
i'ivresse  est  V effet  du  trouble  accidentel  de  la 
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sensibilite  jjhysique  et  morale^  qui  ne  laisse 
plus  a  fhomme  sa  liherte  d' action." 

So  intensely  developed  in  many  cases  is 
this  yearning  for  intoxicating  stimulants  that 
the  unhappy  victim  allows  no  sense  of  de- 
cency, no  feeling  of  propriety,  no  regard  for 
family  or  domestic  ties,  to  stand  for  a  single 
instant  in  the  way  of  his  sensual  indulgence. 
As  in  other  forms  of  disordered  intellect  and 
perverted  instinct,  the  most  remarkable 
cunning  and  ingenuity  are  frequently  ex- 
hibited by  the  patient  in  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  access  to  stupefying  drink.  I  have,  in 
my  own  experience,  known  both  men  and 
women  (occupying  high  social  positions)  of 
decided  genius,  of  wonderful  attainments 
and  cultivated  intellectual  taste,  fall  a  prey 
to  this  form  of  insanity,  and  become  utterly 
wrecked  in  mind,  body,  and  estate. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  unprofessionally 
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conversant  with  these  cases  to  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  this  vice  prevails  in  ail 
ranks  of  society,  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  its  successful  treatment.    In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  and  in  those  too  where 
the  habit  of  intemperance  has  reduced  the 
person  almost  to  the  level  of  the  beast,  the 
ordinary  reasoning  powers  for  a  time  appear 
to  be  intact,  and  the  mind  is  apparently 
free  from  the  influence  of  delusions,  halluci- 
nations, or  any  other  form  of  mental  aliena- 
tion.   The  person,  when  not  actually  mud- 
dled by  drink,  talks  rationally,  consecutively, 
and  often  with  great  acuteness  and  sagacity. 
Hence  the  medical  and  legal  difficulties  that 
arise  when  asked  what  amount  of  personal 
interference  can  be  imposed  in  such  cases 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  insane  im- 
pulse to  drink  and  of  saving  the  patient,  if 
not  from  a  horrible  death,  at  least  from  irre- 
trievable ruin.    It  is  absurd,  except  in  cases 


where  the  mind  has  become  decidedly  dis- 
ordered or  impaired,  to  talk  about  placing 
such  patients  as  lunatics  in  public  or  private 
asylums.    If  it  were  thought  desirable  so  to 
confine  and  treat  them  with  a  view  of  re- 
establishing the  bodily  health  and  restoring 
the  lost,  or  I  should  say  suspended  power  of 
self-control,  the  law  very  properly  would 
not  permit  it.     It  is  only  when  the  mental 
disorder  from  intemperance  culminates  in  a 
commonly-recognised  form  of  insanity,  that 
the  law  interferes  to  save  the  individual  from 
himself,  and  to  protect  his  relatives  and 
friends,  or  the  community.     During  the 
whole  of  the  nascent  and  maturing  stages  of 
the  ahenation,  during  the  progressive  degra- 
dation of  the  moral  faculties  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  medical  man  is  compelled  to  look 
on,  and  witness  the  most  heart-rending  ruin 
of  a  family,  often  in  soul  individually  as 
well  as  in  worldly  possessions,  by  one  whose 
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intemperance  is  the  manifestation  of  a  true 
insane  impulse,  hereditary  or  acquired.  The 
control  of  friends  or  relatives^  experience 
shows  fails  utterly,  as  a  rule,  to  destroy  the 
morbid  propensity  for  drink  and  subtract 
the  means  for  its  indulgence.    According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  regulating  the 
confinement  of  persons  alleged  to  be  of 
unsound  mind,  it  is  imperative,  previously 
to  any  interference  with  the  free  agency  of 
the  party  affirmed  to  be  insane,  that  two 
qualified  medical  men   should  separately 
examine  him  for  the  purpose  of  certifying 
to  his  mental  condition  and  necessity  for 
restraint  and  supervision.  They  are  required 
to   particularize   symptoms    observed  by 
themselves  clearly  indicative  of  aberration  or 
imbecility  of  mind.      There  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  exist  some  form  of  delusion  or 
hallucination,  in  fact  a  disordered  or  im- 
paired state  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  before 


a  medical  certificate  can  be  legally  acted 
upon.  Hence  the  impediments  that  inter- 
fere with  the  forcible  confinement  and  deten- 
tion in  an  asylum  of  clear  and  indisputable 
instances  of  moral  alienation  manifesting 
itself  exclusively  in  an  insane  appetite  for 
intoxicating  drinks.  In  the  great  bulk 
of  these  cases  the  reason,  judgment,  and 
powers  of  perception  are  (when  stimulants 
have  been  withheld  for  a  time)  found  to  be 
intact. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  treat  any 
but  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  of  this 
kind  as  insane  persons,  and  confine  them  as 
lunatics  in  asylums,  and  for  these  self-evi- 
dent reasons  : — In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
medical  men  the  two  certificates  required  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  prior  to  incarcera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  lunacy  showing 
itself  in  conduct,  and  not  in  any  appreciable 
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aberration  of  ideas  ;*  and,  secondly,  it  would 
be  impossible,  unless  the  law  be  materially 
altered,  to  permanently  eradicate  the  de- 
praved habit,  because  the  patient  could  not 
be  kept  sufficiently  long  under  control  and 
treatment  to  make  a  durable  impression 
upon  the  malady. 

Accompanying  the  two  medical  certificates 

*  In  illustration  of  this  fact  I  would  briefly  refer 
to  a  case  that  has  recently  occurred  :— A  medical 
man  was  requested  to  sign  a  certificate  of  mental 
unsoundness,  previously  to  the  patient  being  sent  to 
an  asylum,  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  made  two 
deliberate  attempts  at  suicide— first,  by  attempting 
to  cut  her  throat  3  secondly,  by  jumping  into  a  deep 
well  for  the  purpose   of  drowning  herself.  The 
patient  could  give  no  reasonable  explanation  to  the 
medical  man  of  her  conduct.    In  consequence  of 
these  overt  acts  of  insanity  not  being  observed  by 
the  surgeon  certifying  to  the  existence  of  mental 
derangement  necessitating  restraint,  the  Commis- 
sioners requested  the  certificate  to  be  returned  to 
him  for  amendment.     The  medical  certificate  is 
divided  into  two  parts.     In  the  first  portion,  the 


is  an  order  signed  by  a  relative  of  the 
lunatic,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  the 
family  to  sign  the  required  legal  document. 
The  medical  men  signing  the  certificate  are 
obliged  to  particularize  facts  observed  by 
themselves  which,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, are  indicative  of  insanity.  After 
admission  into  the  asylum  a  copy  of  this 
document  is  forwarded  to  the  Commission- 
legally  qualified  practitioner  is  obliged  to  state  facts 
indicative  of  insanity  observed  by  liiwseJf.    This  is 
rendered  imperati\e.    In  the  second  portion  he  is 
required  to  particularize  facts  symptomatic  of  in- 
sanity comnninicatcd  by  others.     No  medical  certi- 
ficate is  legally  valid  unless  the  medical  men  signing 
are  able  to  perceive  themselves  signs  of  mental 
aberration.     It  is  quite  possible  that  in  a  case  of 
this  character  the  medical  man  might  not  be  able 
during  his  examination  of  the  patient  to  observe  any 
well-marked  symptoms    of  aberration   of  mind, 
although  convinced,  from  the  insane  acts  of  the 
party,  of  the  existence  of  mental  disorder  and  of  the 
necessity,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of 
confinement  in  an  asylum. 
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ers  in  Lunacy,  and  the  patient  so  confined 
is  subject  to  their  visitation. 

In  deahng  with  patients  suiFering  from  an 
acute  manifestation  of  this  malady,  viz. 
delirium  tremens^  the  Commissioners  in  Lu- 
nacy have  shown  a  humane  desire  to  protect 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  destruction  by 
sanctioning,  with  a  view  to  their  personal 
safety  and  restoration  to  health,  a  detention 
in  asylums  for  some  length  of  time  after 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  drinking  debauch 
had  subsided. 

When  alluding  to  this  subject  the  Com- 
missioners observe  : — "  We  have  considered 
that  a  lunatic  asylum  is  not  a  place  for  the 
permanent  detention  of  persons  who  have 
recovered  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  are 
not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unsoundness 
of  mind  otherwise  than  on  account  of  the 
liability  to  run  into  their  former  excesses 
when   restored    to    liberty."      With  the 
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opinion  thus  officially  expressed  every  right- 
minded  man  must  agree  ;  but  I  would 
advance  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  confine  these  cases 
at  all  in  asylums  as  lunatics  (provided  no 
positive  or  permanent  mischief  has  been 
done  to  the  brain  or  mind),  but  to  organize, 
under  State  supervision,  separate  sanatoria 
for  their  reception,  detention,  and  cure.  I 
think  it  is  important  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  alcoholism  to  avoid  medical  certifi- 
cates and  asylums  for  the  insane,  for  the 
following  reasons  : — In  the  first  place,  it  is 
undesirable  that  the  imputation  of  insanity 
should,  in  its  commonly  received  accepta- 
tion, attach  to  the  man  addicted  only  to  an 
apparently  morbid  appetite  for  stimulants  ; 
and,  secondly,  on  the  ground  that  the 
compulsory  association  in  asylums  of  ine- 
briates with  patients  whose  reason  is  dis- 
ordered must  in  many  instances  be  produc- 


tive  of  great  and  permanent  injury.  I  fuJJy 
realize  the  fact  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  until  a  legislative  remedy  for 
the  evil  be  provided,  a  well  conducted 
asylum  is  the  only  available,  and  probably 
the  best  residence  for  those  who,  under  the 
overpowering  and  crushing  influence  of  a 
mad  thirst  for  intoxicating  liquors,  are 
bringing  certain  destruction  upon  them- 
selves and  frightful  desolation  upon  all 
unhappily  connected  with  them. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  obviating  the 
necessity  for  the  preliminary  proceedings 
referred  to,  that  I  suggest  the  establishment 
of  Sanatoria  or  Hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
persons  afflicted  with  uncontrollable  habits 
of  intemperance.  This  class  of  case  cannot, 
according  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
be  confined  as  insane  persons,  neither  is  it 
possible  to  exercise  over  them  out  of  an 
asylum  any  satisfactory  amount  of  bodily 
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restraint  or  mental  supervision,  without 
incurring  serious  legal  responsibilities.  If 
houses  of  health  were  properly  organized 
for  their  reception  and  cure,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  what  I  myself  have  observed  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  my  professional 
life,  that  a  large  number  of  persons  reahzing 
an  utter  inability  to  control  their  morbid 
appetite  for  stimulating  drink,  would  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  under  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  freely  surrender  their  liberty  for  a 
time  into  the  hands  of  respectable  and  re- 
sponsible persons. 

Before  discussing  the  principles  upon 
which  the  institutions  of  the  character  sug- 
gested should  be  organized,  I  would  briefly 
refer  to  some  of  the  specific  symptoms  by 
means  of  which  a  correct  diagnosis  or  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  between  ordinary 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  that  type  of  in- 
temperance which  may  properly  be  viewed 
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as  the  effect  of  an  abnormal  or  diseased 
state  of  the  appetite.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
difficulties  that  environ  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  estimate  to  the  full  extent  the 
great  caution  that  should  be  exercised  in 
discriminating  between  drunkenness  as  a 
vice  and  inebriety  as  a  symptom  of  bodily 
or  mental  disorder. 

It  is  not  easy  in  many  cases  to  discover 
with  exactness  the  fons  et  origo  mali  of  this 
malady.     The  injurious  habit  of  tippling 
may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes.  It 
often  originates  in  early  life,  even  during 
the  days  of  childhood.     The  pernicious 
practice  of  permitting  or  encouraging  young 
children  to  «  sip  a  little  wine"  out  of  their 
father's  or  mother^s  glass  during  the  hours 
of  dinner  is  a  mistaken  act  of  kindness  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  condemned. 

The  author  of  a  tract  on  wine  and  spirits, 
published  many  years  ago,  says  :  "A  late 
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ingenious  surgeon,  occupied  for  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  experiments  equally  well  con- 
ceived and  accurately  executed,  gave  to  one 
of  his  children  a  full  glass  of  sherry  every 
day  after  dinner  for  a  week.    To  another 
child,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  gave  a  large  China 
orange  for  the  same  space  of  time.    At  the 
end  of  the  week,  he  found  a  very  material 
difference  in  the  pulse,  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  the  natural  secretions  of  the  two  children. 
In  the  first,  the  pulse  was  quickened,  the 
heat  increased,  the  renal  secretion  was  highly 
coloured,  and  the  evacuations  were  desti- 
tute of  bile ;  whilst  the  second  had  every 
appearance  of  high  health.    He  then  re- 
versed the  experiment:  to  the  first-men- 
tioned child  he  gave  the  orange,  and  to  the 
other  the  wine.     The  effects  followed  as 
before— a  striking  and  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  vinous  liquors 
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on  the  constitution  of  children  in  full  health," 
The  deficiency  of  bile  is  full  evidence  of  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  wine  upon  the  diges- 
tive organs  in  this  double  experiment.* 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  chronic  habit  of 
intoxication  has  often  owed  its  origin  to  the 

*  During  a  period  of  social  distress,  some  poor 
families  were  driven  to  drink  by  false  motives  of 
economy.    At  this  period  a  lady  met  with  a  family 
of  poor  children,  whose  pale  faces  and  emaciated 
bodies  forcibly  attracted  her  attention.     Upon  in- 
quiring of  the  mother  how  they  were  fed,  she  was 
informed  that  "  they  did  not  eat  much,  and  that  what 
they  did  eat  was  not  sufficient  to  nourish  them  with- 
out gin-and-water.    It  was  scanty  vegetable  fare.'' 
The  lady,  after  pointing  out  to  the  woman  the 
pernicious  effects  likely  to  follow  from  such  a  regimen 
advised  her  to  purchase  a  little  animal  food  with 
the  money  she  expended  in  gin,  and  to  give  the 
children  water  to  drink  with  their  meals.   "  Lord, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  poor  woman,  "  if  I  was  to  do 
that  I  should  never  be  able  to  satisfy  them  in  these 
hard  times.    I  was  used  to  give  them  water.  But 
then  they  was  always  hungry ;  and  I  could  not  beg 
or  buy  victuals  enough  for  them." 


powerful  influence  which  certain  anacreontic 
drinking  songs  has  exercised  over  the  minds 
of  weak  persons  who  unfortunately  are  too 
prone,  if  associating  with  what  is  termed 
"  good  company"  and  "jolly  fellows,"  to  in- 
dulge in  vinous  excesses.  A  sagacious  politi- 
cian remarked,  "  let  me  write  the  songs  of  a 
nation  and  you  may  make  its  laws  \"  and  I 
would  add,  compose  me  exciting  music,  not 
"  married  to  immortal  verse,"  but  allied  to 
bacchanalian  songs,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
keep  actively  alive  the  propensity  for  alco- 
holic drinks  and  increase  to  a  marked 
degree  the  statistics  of  drunkenness. 

The  writers  of  such  verses  as  the  fol- 
lowing incur  a  heavy  amount  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. They  little  know  the  fright- 
fully mischievous  efi^ects  of  these  mistaken 
sentiments  on  the  too  easily  excited  mental 
fancies  and  depraved  animal  appetites  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed : — 
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"  Behold  !  my  boys  a  goblet  bear, 
Whose  sparkling  foam  lights  up  the  air ; 
Where  are  now  the  tear,  the  sigh  ? 
To  the  winds  they  fly !  they  fly  ! 
Grasp  the  bowl ;  in  nectar  sinking, 
Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking  !"* 

"Ex  uno  disce  omnesy — In  adults,  gastric 
irritation,  nervous  exhaustion,  lowness  of 
spirits,  associated  with  sensations  of  into- 
lerable mal-aise^  are  often  the  first  incentives 
to  alcoholic  drinking. 

The  train  of  gunpowder  once  fired,  vain 
are  the  effx^rts  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of 
the  conflagration. 

A  great  proportion  of  persons  who  in- 
dulge to  excess  in  stimulants,  allege  that 
they  suffer  from  an  indescribably  painful 
feeling  of  languor  and  corporeal  illness, 

*  In  humble  prose  this  Hterally  means,  stupify 
your  brain,  addle  or  stultify  your  intellect,  by  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  thus  banish  from  your  mind 
all  capacity  for  serious  thought  or  grave  contem- 
plation. 
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which  alcohol  alone  is  found  to  alleviate  or 
remove.  This  feeling  is  said  to  be  in- 
tolerable to  those  who,  like  the  English 
opium-eater,  "  hanker  too  much  after  a 
state  of  happiness,"  or  who  "  cannot  face 
misery  with  an  eye  of  sufficient  firmness," 
so  that  the  desire  to  relieve  it  becomes  un- 
controllable. Amongst  the  causes  of  these 
sensations  may  be  mentioned  those  nervous 
affections  which  more  particularly  have  their 
seat  in  that  part  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  feeling  of  well- 
being,  and  which  ministering  to  the  func- 
tions of  viscera  in  important  relation  to  life, 
involve,  therefore,  the  instincts  for  life  and 
well-being.  Certain  diseases  of  the  heart, 
impeding  its  functional  activity  or  rendering 
its  action  painful,  induce  this  depressed  con- 
dition. Morbid  states  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  either  inflammatory  or  irritative,  in 
which  digestion  is  accompanied  by  pain  and 


a  distressing  sensation  of  weakness  in  the 
epigastrium,  are  amongst  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  habitual  drunkenness  and 
opium  eating. 

De  Ouincey,  the  author  of  the  "  English 
Opium  Eater,"  asserts,  that  when  he  first 
took  opium,  it  was  to  mitigate  a  most 
painful  affection  of  the  stomach  that  oc- 
curred under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
from  depression  of  spirits,  and  yielded  to 
no  other  remedies.  The  same  writer  ob- 
serves that  the  Dean  of  ,  and  a  late 

Under-Secretary  of  State,  both  used  the 
same  words  to  describe  the  sensation  which 
induced  them  first  to  become  opium-eaters — 
viz.,  "  that  he  felt  as  though  rats  were  gnaw- 
ing and  abrading  the  coats  of  his  stomach."* 
I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  many 
sad  cases  of  the  worst  type  of  incurable 

*  "  Psychological  Journal,"  edited  by  the  Author. 
Vol.  viii.  p.  ijip. 
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intemperance,  particularly  among  women  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life,  may  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  highly  injudicious  way  in 
which  various  kinds  of  stimuli  have  been 
indiscriminately  exhibited  medicinally,  no 
doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  to  patients 
suffering  from  diseases  associated  with  di- 
minished vital  force  and  nervous  depression. 

Among  the  remote  causes  of  dipsomania 
I  have  to  consider  its  hereditary  character. 
Like  scrofula,  consumption,  gout,  leprosy, 
and  certain  diseases  of  the  brain  and  skin, 
the  disposition  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors 
to  excess  is  often  transmitted  from  drunken 
parents  to  their  children. 

It  is  a  law  of  vital  physiology  that  "  like 
begets  like."  Drunken  parents  often  trans- 
fer their  brutalizing  habits  to  their  unhappy 
offspring,  and  if  they  do  not  follow  literally 
in  the  wake  of  the  parents,  they  exhibit 
some  form  of  moral  or  mental  obliquity,  or 
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nervous  disorder  clearly  traceable  to  a  de- 
terioration of  physical  structure  (in  all  pro- 
bability seated  in  the  brain),  caused  by  a 
long  and  persistent  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks. 

"  If  a  drunken  man  gets  a  child  it  will 
never  likely  have  a  good  brain,"  says  old 
Burton.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  observes  Dr. 
Darwin,  "  that  all  the  diseases  that  spring 
from  drinking  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors  are  liable  to  become  hereditary^  even 
to  the  third  generation,  gradually  increasing, 
if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  family  be- 
comes extinct."* 

Many  remarkable  illustrations  could  be 
cited  proving  to  demonstration  the  accuracy 
of  these  statements.  Dr.  Howe,  an  Ame- 
rican physician  of  eminence,  in  his  work  on 
the  "  Statistics  of  Idiocy  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,"  says  that  out  of  three  hun- 
*  Botanic  Garden. 
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dred  idiots  whose  history  could  be  traced, 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  were  the  children 
of  drunken  parents  !  A  large  per-centage 
of  cases  of  crime  and  insanity  undoubtedly 
arise  from  the  same  cause. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  the  general  laws 
regulating  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
depraved  habits,  moral  and  mental  condi- 
tions, and  certain  bodily  diseases.  To  the 
operation  of  this  law  there  are,  of  course, 
many  exceptions.  Drunken  parents  have 
given  birth  to  very  sober  children,  and  the 
offspring  of  insane  persons  have  often  been 
remarkable  for  the  sanity  of  their  intellect 
and  vigour  of  their  understanding. 

It  has  been  computed  that  over  thirty  per 
cent,  of  lunacy  cases  clearly  originate  in 
habits  of  intoxication.  Out  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  lunatics  confined  in  the  Rich- 
mond (Dublin)  hospital,  Macnish  calculated 
that  one-half  were  drunkards.  Parchappe 
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asserts  that  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  insanity  at  Rouen  were  due  to  the 
abuse  of  stimulants.  At  Turin  Bonacossa 
found  the  proportion  of  insane  drunkards 
to  be  twenty-two  per  cent,  males,  and  two 
per  cent,  females  ;  in  Holland  eleven  per  cent, 
males,  and  one  per  cent,  females ;  in  Berlin 
every  third  case  of  insanity  among  the  work- 
ing classes  was  attributable  to  intemperance. 

In  Sweden,  where  the  lunatics  are  in  the 
proportion  of  i  to  770  of  the  population, 
Professor  Huss  states  that  about  half  the 
number  of  insane  males  have  been  intem- 
perate. Dr.  Wilson  affirms  that  of  from 
60  to  70  men  received  into  the  Asylum  at 
Stockholm  only  to  were  insane  from  other 
causes  than  drunkenness.  In  the  great 
Asylum  at  St.  Petersburg,  out  of  997 
lunatics  admitted  during  ten  years  837  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  insanity  directly  or 
collaterally  by  intoxication.     Out  of  350 
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lunatics  admitted  into  the  Charenton  in 
the  two  years,  ^S^j-^S,  102  were  caused 
principally,  if  not  absolutely,  by  alcoholic 
drinks,  that  is  29*1  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
arose  from  habits  of  intemperance.  The 
following  is  a  classification  of  the  cases 
referred  to : — 

Per  cent. 

Delirium  Tremens  1^ 

Drunken  mania  6 

Congestive  mania  i 

General  paralysis  24 

Anomalous    mental  affections  followino- 

o 

Delirium  Tremens   24 

Folic  circulaire   ^ 

Stupidite   2 

Mr.  Neison,  when  speaking  of  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  persons  of  intemperate 
habits,  says  : — At  the  term  of  life  21-30  the 
mortality  was  upwards  of  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  general  community,  and 
that  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years  of  life  it 
was  four  times  as  great,  the  difference  be- 
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coming  less  and  less  as  age  advanced. 
"  If,"  he  adds,  "  there  be  anything  in  the 
usages  of  society  calculated  to  destroy  life, 
the  most  powerful  is  certainly  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  strong  drinks.'-' 

The  average  duration  of  life  among  the 
intemperate  is  as  follows  : — 

Years. 

Mechanics,  working,  and  labouring  men  ,  i8 
Traders,  dealers,  and  merchants  .    ...  17 
Professional  men,  and  gentlemen  ... 
Females  14 

In  1834  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted into  the  subject  of  intoxication,  and 
a  most  valuable  body  of  facts  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  what  was  then  termed 
the  "  Drunken  Committee."  Dr.  Farr 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  gin-drinker  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
imbibing  seventy-two  of  the  usual  drams  of 
spirits  at  one  sitting.  Another  drunkard 
took  half  to  a  whole  gallon  of  gin  and 


brandy  a.  day.  Chomel  refers  to  a  case  of  a 
young  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
fifteen  bottles  of  wine  and  four  of  brandy 
per  diem.  Esquirol  knew  a  person  who 
swallowed  177  petits  verres  daily. 

Within  the  limits  of  my  own  experience 
I  have  seen  persons  who  for  many  consecu- 
tive weeks  have  been  drunk  from  morning 
till  night. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  professional 
gentleman  of  extraordinary  talents  and  high 
literary  attainments,  who  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  never  went  to  bed  sober. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  one  sit- 
ting fourteen  to  fifteen  glasses  of  brandy- 
and-water,  and  when  he  was  so  muddled 
that  he  lost  all  power  of  locomotion,  he 
tumbled  Hke  a  beast  into  bed.    This  man 
died  a  most  miserable  death.    He  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  frightful  termination  that 
awaited  him,  painfully  realized  the  morbid 
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condition  of  his  vitiated  appetite,  and  fully 
acknowledged  the  infirmity  of  purpose  that 
was  leading  him  on,  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  to 
his  own  terrible  destruction. 

"  I  was  lately  consulted,"  says  a  well- 
known  physician,  "  by  a  young  gentleman 
of  fortune  from  the  north  of  England.  He 
was  aged  twenty-six,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  instances  of  the  resistless 
tyranny  of  this  wretched  habit  that  can 
possibly   be   imagined.     Every  morning 
before  breakfast  he    drank    a    bottle  of 
brandy;   another    he   consumed  between 
breakfast  and  dinner ;  and  a  third  shortly 
before  going  to  bed.    Independently  of 
this,  he  indulged  in  wine  and  whatever 
liquor  came  within  his  reach.    Even  during 
the  hours  usually  appropriated  to  sleep,  the 
same  system  was  pursued— brandy  being 
placed  at  the  bedside  for  his  use  in  the 
night  time.  To  this  destructive  vice  he  had 
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been  addicted  since  his  sixteenth  year ;  and 
it  had  gone  on  increasing  from  day  to  day, 
till  it  had  acquired  its  then  alarming  and 
almost  incredible  magnitude.    In  vain  did 
he  try  to  resist  the  insidious  poison.  With 
the    perfect    consciousness    that    he  was 
rapidly  destroymg  himself,  and  with  every 
desire  to  struggle  against   the  insatiable 
cravings  of  his  diseased  appetite,  he  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  offer  the  slightest 
opposition  to  them.    Intolerable  sickness, 
fainting,    and    tremors,    followed  every 
attempt  to  abandon  his  potations  ;  and  had 
they  been  taken  suddenly  away  from  him, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  delirium  tremens 
and  death  would  have  been  the  result." 

A  gentleman  of  very  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  justly  popular,  contracted  habits 
of  intemperance  ;  his  friends  argued,  im- 
plored, remonstrated  ;  at  last  he  put  an  end 
to  all  importunity  in  this  manner :  To  a 
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friend  who  was  addressing  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  :— "  Dear  ,  your  family 

are  in  the  utmost  distress  on  account  of  this 
unfortunate  habit  ;  they  perceive  that  busi- 
ness is  neglected  ;  your  moral  influence  is 
gone ;  your  health  is  ruined  ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  the  coats  of  your  stomach  will 
soon  give  way,  and  then  a  change  will 
come  too  late:"  the  poor  victim,  deeply 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case, 
replied  thus  :— "  My   good    friend,  your 
remarks  are  just;   they  are,  indeed,  too 
true  ;  but  I  can  no  longer  resist  temptation: 
if  a  bottle  of  brandy  stood  at  one  hand,  and 
the  pit  of  hell  yawned  at  the  other,  and  if  I 
were  convinced  I  would  be  pushed  in  as 
sure  as  I  took  one  glass,  I  could  not  re- 
frain !    You  are  very  kind.    1  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  so  many  kind,  good  friends, 
but  you  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of 
trying  to  reform  me :  the  thing  is  impossible." 

c  2 
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Once  the  passion  for  drink  obtains  the 
mastery  over  the  will,  vain  will  be  the  efforts 
of  relatives  and  friends  to  prevent  the  dip- 
somaniac from  obtaining  access  to  stimu- 
lants as  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  remam 
unrestrained  and  at  large.    When  deprived 
of  the  legitimate  means  of  purchasing  drink, 
the  most  ingenious  devices  will  be  had  re- 
course to  in  order  to  obtain  stimulants.  A 
woman  suffering  from  this  phase  of  insanity 
was  never  permitted  to  have  any  money  at 
her  command.    Having  no  other  means  of 
purchasing  stimulants,  she  had  nearly  all  her 
teeth  extracted ;  these  she  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  her  to  gratify  the  morbid 
craving  for  intoxicating  drink. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this 
craving  is  confined  to  brandy,  gin,  rum, 
whisky,  wine,  or  beer.  It  occasionally  em- 
braces within  its  domain  every  conceivable 
description  of  intoxicating  beverage.  Pa- 
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tients  have  been  known,  when  other  kinds 
of  stimuli  have  been  withheld,  to  fly  to 
opium,  Indian-hemp,  camphor,  absinthe, 
noyau,  shrub,  kirsch-wasser,  cura^oa,  ani- 
sette, and  other  highly  pernicious  liqueurs, 
and  to  drink  large  quantities  of  eau-de- 
cologne,  spirits  of  wine,  chloric  and  sul- 
phuric ether,  solution  of  ammonia,  lavender 
water ;  highly-concentrated  perfumes,  as  well 
as  medicinal  tinctures  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  alcohol.  A  lady  respecting 
whom  I  was  consulted,  being  deprived  of 
all  access  to  ordinary  intoxicating  liquors, 
was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  surrepti- 
tiously abstracting  and  drinking  the  spirit 
out  of  the  hall  and  table  lamps.  Any  at- 
tempt to  prevent  patients  so  afflicted  from 
obtaining  stimulants  is  to  a  degree  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  extreme  cunning  and  morbid 
fixedness  of  purpose  so  often  associated  with 
the  propensity.    Drink  of  an  exhilarating 
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character  they  declare  must  be  had,  and  all 
near  and  dear  to  them  they  are  prepared 
readily  to  sacrifice,  in  order  to  gratify  an 
intense  yearning  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

Let  me  drop  the  curtain  upon  these  sad 
revelations,  and  proceed  to  consider  whether 
it  is  possible  to  accurately  distinguish  be- 
tween ordinary  drunkards,  with  whose  free- 
dom of  action  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
interfering,  and  cases  of  intemperance  clearly 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  physical  and 
mental  health. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  writing  the 
peculiarities  of  these  dipsomaniacs.*  As 
in  other  types  of  disordered  intellect,  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  instinct  is  to  be 

*  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing in  many  of  these  cases  between  the  post 
hoc  and  the  propter  hoc ;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  craving  for  stimulants  causes  the  cerebral 
disease  and  mental  disorder,  or  the  irresistible 
propensity  for  alcoholic  drinks  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
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a-ppreciated,  and  not  defined.  The  physi- 
ognomy of  the  truly  insane  drunkard  is  very 
significant  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
physician.  The  morbid  attacks  of  intem- 
perance are  often  paroxysmal  in  character. 
Clear  and  distinct  intermissions  or  lucid  in- 
tervals occur — weeks,  months,  and  some- 
times years  intervening  between  the  attacks. 

symptom  or  eftect  of  some  form  of  brain  mischief 
and  mind  disturbance.  I  have  often  known 
paroxysms  of  insanity  preceded  by  a  sudden  dispo- 
sition to  indulge  to  excess  in  spirituous  drinks.  A 
clergyman  formerly  under  my  care  was  subject  to 
periodical  attacks  of  mental  derangement.  He 
generally  knew  when  the  mental  alienation  had 
commenced  by  his  feeling  an  intense  yearning  tor 
stimulants.  He  has  been  known  just  before  an 
outbreak  of  acute  derangement  of  mind  to  seize 
hold  of  a  decanter  of  port  wine  and  drink  it  at  a 
draught.  After  the  reason  was  restored  to  its 
healthy  balance,  this  patient  became  a  most  abste- 
mious person,  rarely,  if  ever,  drinking  any  kind  oi 
stimuli  until  a  relapse  of  his  malady  came  on,  and 
then  again  he  flew  to  his  bottle. 
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The  patient  has,  in  numerous  cases,  well- 
manifested  premonitory  symptoms.  He  is 
observed,  just  prior  to  the  seizure,  to  be 
depressed  in  spirits,  taking  little  or  no  inte- 
rest in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  A  feel- 
ing of  lassitude,  nervous  depression,  gastric 
irritation  and  sinking  is  complained  of,  often 
amounting  to  physical  anguish.  Following 
these  symptoms  is  a  gradually  increasing 
craving  for  stimulants.  The  individual," 
says  a  well-known  authority,  "  then  disap- 
pears from  his  home  or  usual  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  spends  his  days  and  nights  in  alter- 
nate sleep  or  intoxication,  haunting  the 
lowest  dram-shops  and  associating  with  de- 
praved persons." 

A  patient  of  my  own  had  attacks  of  this 
nature  once  in  two  or  three  months.  During 
the  interval  he  was  steady,  cheerful,  indus- 
trious, happy,  joyous,  and  apparently  a  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  sane  man.    Without  ex- 
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hibiting  any  of  the  precursory  symptoms 
referred  to,  he  would  vanish  from  home. 
Where  he  went  none  of  his  family  knew. 
After  an  absence  of  some  days,  occasionally 
a  few  weeks,  a  letter  would  arrive  intimating 
where  he  was.    He  has  often  described  to 
me  his  feelings.    Up  to  a  certain  day  and 
hour  he  was  perfect  master  of  himself. 
Whilst  following  his  occupation  he  would 
be  instantaneously  seized  by  a  motiveless 
and  irresistible  desire  to  run  away  to  some 
distant  place.  Almost  unconsciously  he  tra- 
velled to  a  country  town  or  village  many 
miles  distant  from  his  own  residence.  He 
then  took  lodgings  in  a  public-house  or 
hotel,  and  flying  to  stimulants  he  was  ge- 
nerally in  a   state  of  frightful  inebriety 
during  the  whole  of  the  time.    After  the 
lapse  of  some  days,  but  often  of  weeks,  his 
reason   and  consciousness  v/ere  suddenly 
restored,  and  then  realizing  his  sad  state  he 
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sat  down  and  wrote  to  some  member  of  his 
family,  saying  where  he  was  and  begging 
them  to  come  immediately  to  him.    In  the 
repeated  conversations  I  had  with  this  gen- 
tleman I  never  could  detect  the  slightest 
sign  of  disordered  ideas  or  impaired  intel- 
lectual power.     Like  Hartley  Coleridge, 
whose  habits   of  intemperance  were  well 
known,  my  patient  had  a  habit  (similar  to 
that  described  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
as  characteristic  of  his  brother's  attacks), 
"  of  wandering  and  concealment,  which  re- 
turned upon   him    at  uncertain  intervals 
during  the  middle  portion  of  his  life,  ex- 
posing himself  to  many  hardships,  if  not 
dangers,  and  his  friends  to  some  anxiety.' 

Hartley  Coleridge,  when  speaking  of  the 
tendency  which  existed  in  his  case  to  painful 
and  distressing  feelings,  in  alternation  with  an 
opposite  state,  exclaims,  with  great  poetic 
beauty  and  intensity  of  feeling — 
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"  Sometimes,  as  if  with  mocking  guile. 
The  pain  departs  a  little  while ; 
Then  I  can  dance,  and  sing,  and  smile. 
With  merry  glee. 

"  But  soon,  too  soon,  it  comes  again. — 
The  sulky,  stifling,  leaden  pain. 
As  a  black  cloud  is  big  with  rain. 
Is  big  with  woe. 

"  All  I  ask  is  but  to  know 
The  depth  and  nature  of  the  woe  ; 
I  hope  not  for  a  wind  to  blow 
The  cloud  away. 

"  I  hear  an  inarticulate  sound. 
Wherein  no  fixed  sense  is  found. 
But  sorrow,  sorrow  without  bound 
Of  when  or  where." 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
brochure  were  I  to  enter  into  a  consideration 
of  the  medical  treatment  of  cases  of  dip- 
somania. I  would,  however,  en  'passant^ 
observe,  that  much  may  be  done  for  their 
alleviation,  if  not  cure.  In  the  generahty 
of  instances  there  will  be  found  some  form 
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of  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  chronic 
dyspepsia,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  irri- 
tation of  some  of  the  great  nervous  centres, 
which  can  be  medically  dealt  with.  In  the 
paroxysmal  type  of  dipsomania  the  malady 
may,  in  many  cases,  in  its  incipient 
stage  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  timely 
exhibition  of  an  emetic,  a  large  dose  of 
opium,  a  Turkish  bath,  an  active  purge, 
or  large  doses  of  quinine  and  ammonia. 

Among  the  medicines  recommended  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  health  of  dipso- 
maniacs are  camphor,  Indian-hemp,  strych- 
nia, fusel  oil,  oxide  of  zinc,  arsenic,  the 
various  preparations  of  iron,  valerianate  of 
zinc,  and  quinine,  &c. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  highly  esteemed 
and  accomplished  father  of  the  eminent  and 
well-known  dissenting  minister.  Dr.  New- 
man Hall,  was  for  many  years  of  his  life 
addicted  to  sad  habits  of  intemperance. 
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The  following  particulars  of  his  remarkable 
recovery  are  recorded  by  Newman  Hall, 
in  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  father,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  : — 

"  In  a  moment  of  extreme  mental  agony 
caused  by  a  horrible  consciousness  of  the 
degraded  state  to  which  drink  had  reduced 
him,  Mr.  Hall  cried  out  in  earnest  prayer, 
*  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !  Lord,  be 
Thou  my  helper  !'  Sinking  down  in  a  state 
of  profound  exhaustion,  he  was  enabled  to 
realize  that  his  petition  for  aid  had  been 
granted.''  Dr.  Hall  says  that  at  this  critical 
moment  "  a  physician  was  consulted  as  to 
the  probability  or  possibility  of  medicine 
being  rendered  effectual  in  stopping  the  dis- 
position to  intemperance.  The  poor  man 
would  have  suffered  the  amputation  of  all 
his  limbs,  could  so  severe  a  method  have 
rid  him  of  his  deadly  habit,  which,  like  a 
vulture,  had  fastened  upon  his  very  vitals. 
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The  physician  boldly  declared,  that  if  this 
poor  slave  would  strictly  adhere  to  his  pre- 
scription, not  only  the  practice,  but  the  very 
inclination  for  strong  drink  would  subside 
in  a  few  months.  Oh,  could  you  have  seen 
the  countenance  of  that  poor  man  when  the 
physician  told  him  of  this  !  hope  and  fear 
alternately  rising  up,  whilst  he  grasped  the 
physician's  arm  and  said,  '  Oh,  sir,  be  care- 
ful how  you  open  that  door  of  hope,  for 
should  it  be  closed  upon  me,  I  am  lost  for 
ever  !'  The  physician  pledged  his  credit 
that,  if  his  prescription  was  punctually  fol- 
lowed, the  happiest  results  would  ensue. 
The  remedy  was  a  preparation  of  steel ;  and 
eagerly  did  the  poor  slave  begin  to  devour 
the  antidote  to  his  misery.  Every  bottle 
was  taken  with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for 
his  blessing  to  accompany  it.  He  com- 
menced taking  this  medicine  on  the  first 
week  in  March,  i8i6,  and  continued  till  the 
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latter  end  of  September  following ;  and 
from  that  month  (up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hall's  death)  not  so  much  as  a  spoonful  of 
spirituous  liquor,  or  wine  of  any  descrip- 
tion, ever  passed  the  surface  of  his 
tongue."'^ 

Dr.  Kain,  an  American  physician,  recom- 
mends tartar  emetic  for  the  cure  of  habitual 
drunkenness.  Possessing,"  he  observes, 
"  no  positive  taste  itself,  it  communicates  a 
disgusting  quality  to  those  fluids  in  which 
it  is  dissolved.  I  have  often  seen  persons 
who,  from  taking  a  medicine  in  the  form  of 
antimonial  wine,  could  never  afterwards 
drink  wine.  Stimulating  liquors  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  tartar 
emetic,  instead  of  relieving,  increase  the 

*  The  prescription  referred  to  is  simply  as  foJlows  : 
— Sulphate  of  iron,  ^  grains 3  magnesia,  10  grains; 
peppermint  water,  1 1  drachms ;  spirit  of  nutmeg, 
I  drachm.  This  forms  one  draught.  Two  draughts 
to  be  taken  each  day. 
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anorexia  and  the  loathing  of  food,  and 
quickly  produce  in  the  patient  an  indomit- 
able repugnance  to  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is 
administered.  The  method  of  prescribing 
this  medicine  must  vary  according  to  the 
habits,  age,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
It  should  be  given  only  in  alterative  and 
slightly  nauseating  doses.  A  convenient 
formula  is  eight  grains  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  boil- 
ing or  distilled  water.  Half-an-ounce  of 
the  solution  to  be  put  into  a  half-pint,  pint, 
or  quart  of  the  patient's  favourite  liquor, 
and  to  be  taken  daily  in  divided  portions. 
If  severe  vomiting  and  purging  ensue, 
opium  must  be  given  to  allay  the  irritation, 
and  the  dose  of  the  mixture  should  be 
diminished.  In  some  cases  the  change  sud- 
denly produced  in  the  patient's  habits  has 
brought  on  considerable  lassitude  and  de- 
bility, but  this  will  be  of  short  duration. 
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In  a  majority  of  cases  no  other  effect  has 
been  perceptible  than  slight  nausea,  some 
diarrhoea,  and  a  gradual  but  uniform  distaste 
to  the  menstruum." 

"  Having  tried  tartar  emetic  in  several 
instances,"  says  Dr.  Macnish,  "  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  good  effects  in  curing  habi-  [ 
tual  drunkenness.  The  active  ingredient  in 
Chambers's  celebrated  nostrum  for  the  cure 
of  inebriety  was  this  medicine.  Tartar 
emetic,  however,  must  always  be  used  with 
caution,  and  never  exhibited  unless  under 
the  eye  of  a  medical  man,  as  serious  conse- 
quences might  ensue  from  its  indiscreet  and 
injudicious  employment."* 

*  In  a  treatise  on  "Naval  Discipline"  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  mode  of  punishing  drunken  sea- 
men is  recommended: — Separate,  for  one  month, 
every  man  who  is  found  drunk  from  the  rest  of  the 
crewj  mark  their  clothes  "  drunkard  {'  give  them  six- 
water  grog,  or  if  beer,  mixed  one-half-water ;  let 
them  dine  when  the  crew  have  finished  ;  employ 
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I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  from  the  organization  of  Sana- 
toria, unless  such  establishments  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislature  and  placed  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  State.  In  order  to 
carry  this  suggestion  into  effect,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
clearly  defining  or  describing  the  peculiar 
phenomena  observed  in  this  phase  of  in- 
sanity, and  then  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  public  Sanatorium,  or  private  Sanatoria, 

them  in  every  dirty  and  disgraceful  work,  &c. 
This  had  such  a  salutary  effect  that  in  less  than  six 
months  not  a  drunken  man  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ship.  The  same  system  was  introduced  by  the 
narrator  of  the  story  into  every  ship  on  board  which 
he  subsequently  served.  When  first-lieutenant  of 
the  Victory  and  Diomede,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  treatment  were  fully  acknowledged.  The 
culprits  were  heard  to  say  that  they  would  rather 
receive  six  dozen  lashes  at  the  gangway,  and  be 
done  with  it,  than  be  put  into  the  "drunken  mess  " 
(for  so  it  was  named)  for  a  month." 
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under  the  official  auspices  and  direction  of 
competent  persons.    If  a  patient  suffering 
from  this  malady  voluntarily  desired  to  sur- 
render his  liberty,  and  place  himself  under 
control  and  treatment  with  a  view  to  re- 
covery, he  should  be  compelled  to  sign,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  special  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  a  document  to  that  effect. 
If  the  case,  after  examination,  is  proved  to 
be  bond  fide  in  its  character  then  the  statute 
specially  referring  to   the  subject  should 
legally  sanction  the  detention  of  the  patient 
until  he  was  considered  fit  either  to  be  dis- 
charged as  cured  or  well  enough  to  leave 
the  institution  on  trial.    I  think  a  system  of 
unirritating  supervision  might  be  exercised 
over  these  hospitals  either  by  the  existing 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  or  by  any  other 
body  of  official  gentlemen  selected  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose. 
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I  have  hitherto  confined  my  remarks  to 
those  who,  conscious  of  their  malady,  and 
anxious  to  subject  themselves  to  a  curative 
plan  of  treatment,  are  willing  voluntarily  to 
surrender  their  personal  freedom  into  other 
hands,  and  prepared  to  reside  for  a  time 
under  control  in  an  establishment  specially 
organized  for  their  reception.    But,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  those  (per- 
haps the  largest  class)  in  whom  the  habit  of 
intoxication  has  apparently  become  con- 
firmed and  chronic  ?   The  majority  of  these 
unhappy  persons  are  insanely  unconscious 
of  their  condition,  and  studiously  resist 
every  appeal    that  may  be  addressed  to 
them.     The  voice  of  reason,  and  even 
threats  of  certain  ruin  and  death,  have  no 
influence  over  them.    Being  blind  to  the 
frightful  abyss  into  which  they  are  being 
hurled,  all  attempts  to  persuade  them  to 
submit  to  personal  restraint  would  be  un- 
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availing.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  form  of  compulsory  confinement  and 
detention.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  class  of  inebriates,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  court  of  inquiry  (private  in 
its  character)  previously  to  any  steps  being 
taken  to  deprive  the  alleged  insane 
drunkard  of  his  liberty.  If,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  case,  satisfactory 
evidence  is  adduced  of  the  patient's  mental 
condition,  then  the  party  to  whose  care  he 
is  confided  should  be  fully  and  legally 
authorized  to  keep  him  under  strict  super- 
vision until  he  is  prononuced  by  the  official 
visitors  or  inspectors  safe  to  be  at  large. 

If  such  Sanatoria  were  erected  in  this 
country  under  legislative  protection  and 
proper  medical  supervision  I  would,  para- 
phrasing the  words  of  the  prospectus  issued 
in  1854  by  the  committee  formed  for  the 
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organization  of  the  "  United  States  Ine- 
briate Asylum,"  say,  in  conclusion,  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  would  imme- 
diately rush  to  them  for  help.    God  has 
placed  it  in  our  power  to  save  those  who 
are  perishing  from  this  terrible  affliction. 
To  rescue  such  from  physical  and  mental 
thraldom  is  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  talents  and  the  noblest  and  purest 
love.  To  redeem  from  ruin,  is  greater  than 
to  create.    To  turn  from  vice  to  purity, 
darkness  to  light,  death  to  life,  is  a  divine 
mission.    From  every  part  of  the  land  is 
heard  the  sound  of  deep  distress,  the  wail  of 
wrecked  humanity,  the  shriek  of  prostrate 
and  suffering  brothers.     From  all  sides 
comes  a  cry  for  assistance.    Are  they  not 
the  true   workers   who    respond  to  this 
appeal  ?    They  are  enriched  by  giving  and 
blessed  in  blessing. 

THE  END. 


